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ABSTRACT 

Cultural event analysis assists traditional social 
science methodologies— ethnographies and survey instruments — in the 
study of urban life. Testing a, hypothesis— that educational problems 
arise and persist for Puerto Rlcan youth because of contrast, 
contrariety, and noncomplementarlty between the cultural forms and 
patterns of their home life and school life in urban 
Chicago— requires interculturally comparable data. Applying cultural 
event analysis to test the hypothesis produces such data. By viewing 
a sample of 30 seventh grade, culturally mixed students as 30 "ego 
networks" with linkages to individual teachers, household adults, and 
peers, a context for the analysis is established. Analysis of events 
occuring within linkages between the students and the other members 
of their networks invites comparison of those events. Defining and 
characterizing "event" iu the abstract is accomplished first, in 
order to accurately assess a real event. A sample event observation 
form indicates how the defining of "event" translates into collection 
of data in the field. By casting data in the form of comparable 
events, cultural differences can be isolated and tested. This is 
done, for example, in a question on students^ interpretations of 
«» joking relationships," Event analysis applied in this study is a 
useful conceptualizing tool. (JH) 
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EVENT ANALYSIS AS A UETUODOLOGY FOR URLAN ANTHROPOLOGY 



Introduction 

As anthropologists hcvc confronted the urbnn scune, and the necessity 
to do riisearch thurc* thuy have had to invest a great neasurti of their 
energy toward dbvuloping muthodologics better adapted to the couplexity of 
that setting. At the snue tiue concepts, too, have had to be reworked. In 
1968 wh«tn I turned to urban .usearch auiong Puerto Ricons in Chicago af t&r 
doing studi«;iS in rural settings, uy concern over ntdw aethodologios and new 
concepts intensified, with the results that I describe here as event analyeis* 

Anthropologists share with other scientists the concern over inter- 
subjective accountability and, ultiuately, replicability. The enonaous 
coaplexity of nuuber, conditions, backgrounds, ethnicities, life-cycles, 
socio-structural relationships, ecological deteruinants, and people per 
square yard uade knowing where to begir; where to end; and where we had 
been once we stopped, an unbelievably couplicated probleu. It forced us to 
recognize and adidt that ordinary ethnography, supplcuented with interviews 
and questionnaires was not enough. Actually, we tried to do that too, but 
we also tried the new Lact of "cultural event analysis." True, we hedged 
our bets, so to speak, by pursuing both old procedures and new procedures. 
Reluctance to depend entirely on our new approach was not uerely a uatter 
of faint-hecrtedness; we were concerned with an applied, or better said, 
several applied, problens and outcomes. Those concerns brought stronger 
pressure on us to produce a relevant, usable outcoue. Actually, in our 

(S) Jacquetta h. mmett, 1972 
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this MOkC btlng very pr«ctlcal about a fundoBental nerhodologieal 
eottcam* inUraultural ocaparobiUty, Our research had to 4o with eduea* 
tional prebleut that led to occupational disabilities, and the results* were 
to be told to practitioners in such a way that it was usable to them. By 
the wqr» from the first we regarded our cliei;iteleto be not only professionals 
of social agencies and schools, but a}^£» the Puerto Rican parents and youths 
with whom we worked in the Puerto Ricw sector of Chicago. 

Our problem dealt with not one, but with at least two cultural. Our 
key hypothesis was that educational probleui arose and persisted because of 
contrast, contrariety, and noncomplementarity between cultural fotisa and 
patterns of Puerto Rican households and of Chicago urban schools. 

Thus, the data collection had to be done in such a way that the condL^ 
tifim described in one setting oould be compared at will with conditions 
In another setting. Our situation demanded that the data and the methodology 
should enable us not only to find results, but also to teach amateure about 
cultural situations. We eventually will have to teach people, on the basis 
of those findings, to behave and cognize in nen ways so problems will dis- 
appear or be reduced. These conditions are severe operational tests for 
social science theory, methodology, and research results. 

Some improvements had to be made on our anthropological approach in 
©rdur to meet our instrumental objective. Thus, the methodological problem 
i discuss is not morely that of combining ethnography with more geueralisable 
research teclmiques such as interview schedules, questionnaires, surveys and 
camples; but also, of finding a way to improve th«* methodology of our ethno- 
graphy for applied purposes. 
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The Study 

In 1969 Z i&l Mated research in the Puerto Ricen nelghborheod of a 
large urban area* Chicago, that concerned educationc?. problems of Puerto 
Rican yctuth. While we planned and began the research with ethnographic 
description, as we h«ive said* the question of complementarity between school 
culture and household culture, forced us to consider methods by which we 
could move beyond the spatial-temporal bom * . es of the school. The very 
sice of the population, in the area, its apparent variety, and the fluidity 
of spatial boundaries prevented our using the traditional connunity study 
^proach. For this reason we turned to the then salient network approach, 
as other anthropologists were doing. 

We decided to undertake a study that coiobined network concept as a 
basis for sampling, and event as a basis for describing relationships, set- 
ting boundtries* and describing institutions (Mayer, 1966). Ue looked at 
sshool as a sot of events that brought numerous ego centered-networks 
together in a co-ordinated way* Each tfgu network also has a characteristic 
oet of event cycles that give order to his private life; but that sot of 
event cycles may differ significantly from those of anothsr ego-center. 
Actually, participation in events can be the data used to extend the lattice 
of a network, just as relationships of various sorts have been used to 
define the lattice^ flesh it out, and provide criteria for setring i^s 
limits (or boundaries) . 

Our plan was to select a sample of students in middle school years to 
provide the base-point for a set of relational networks. We would select 
for observation and description settings and events that involved the fol- 
lowing rdes and groiq^in« relationships with respect to our sample of egos: 
teachers, household adults, petsxs. 



Our sample, then* was Co be 20 networks, although we began with thirty 
individuals. The Individuals were selected from one school grade, but fur* 
ther stratified according to the following characteristics: 

1. sex *^ 

2. ethnicity: (-Irst in ten&c of Puerto Rlcan and Non-Puerto 
Rican . Th>i Puerto Rlcan group was further divided into Puerto 
Rican-Puerto Ricans, (P.R. P.R.) youths who, by 7th grade had 
spent at least five years of their school life in Island Puerto 
Rican Schools, and Chicago Puerto Ricans, (C.P.R.) who had 
spent at least five years of their school life in mainland 
schools* 

3. school track: high; medium; low 

Since the students were organized into rooms, in part, according to 
reading scores, we simply distribute our choice over a top track, medium 
track, and a low track. Thus, our sample was stratified. Since we begaA 
with three part-*time fieldv;orkers, we confined our sample choices to three 
7th grade classrooms, one high, one medium, and osd low on reading scores 
and "tracks", t^e intendp.d to select from each equal numbers ov male and 
female, Puerto Rican-Puerto Rican, (S^icago-Puerto Rican, and Non-Puerto 
Rican ycuths. Me found, however, there t^cre no Non-Puerto Ricans in the 
lowest track rooiu; we ho.i to select all the Non-P.R. *8 from the top and the 
middle room. Also there x^erc no P.R.-P.P.. 's fit t!:is time in the top track, 
so we sel&cted P.R.-P.R. *s for the middle e.id lowest track tooms. 

Our sample was selected during tUe Spring term, in the second half of 
the 7th grade. We followed them the next year into 8th grade, vhere they 
wore distributed more widely among six classrooms. One boy Just disappeared 



Table 1. Convosltion of Sainpl«i 



TRACK 
Ulgti liadium 

NOM«PUEBIO RICAM (UON-PR) 

U 3 2 
F 3 2 

OiXCAGO-PUERIO RXCAN (CPR) 

M 2 

F 2 3 

PUEBTO RZGO-PUERIO RICAM (PRPR) 

H 1 
F 2 



TOTALS 



10 



10 
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(we assuiae he dropped out, but this was never officially verified). One 
Non-Puerto Rican girl was not promoted. Several of our PRPR sample returned 
to Puerto Rico. We piclced up other PRPR to replace them. But following 
our sample of network origin points .now meant covering many places, many of 
which "occurred" at the same time. (Please note I said "places" occurred 
at the same time.) We continued to follow our sample set of networks into 
high school, although fewer than half the original sot were accessible to u8» 
then. Thus, the sample is clearly not a random one, although we began with 
an effort to make it so. In the beginning It was at least a fair sample, i.e. 
we were not selecting for observation merely the lowost achievers or the worst 
discipline problems, in order to build a bad view of the school and its efforts. 
Nor was our sample of networks biased toward the nost successful students. Yet, 
within a year, it was biased in that direction, not by intention, but because 
of the selective effects of failure, adaptation, and "external" circumstances. 

THE SAMPLE AS EGOCEHTRIC NETWORKS 

This paper is mainly concerned with event analysis, but seme attention 
to network analysis is necessary to show the special nature of the methedo^bgibal 
linkage between the two areas. The concept of network or egocentric network 
as developed by Barnes (19SA), Bott (1957), Epstein (1961), and Mayer (1966) 
is based on the image of points connected and interconnected by lines in 
lattice-like patterns. If you will think of an e^o-centered soclo,^ram, this 
will give you a quick Idea of the imagery involved. Given a field of persons 
represented as points Ir two dimensional space, select one point as an ef;o; 
then draw a line to represent a primary llnlcage to every person-point with 
whom he has face-to-face and regular contacts. The points represent persons 
(Epstein, 1961; Barnes, 195A) or household groups or other groups (Bott, 1957). 
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TliQ lines represent relationships of socio sort such as person-contacts » 
friendship* or even a ranr^c of several different sorts of relationships* 
ikirnes . liasized the linlce'^es of friendaliip, acquaintanceship, and !;indhip 
of nersons i7ith other persons; .iott o.^plmsized \;ae^hor other persons or 
housdiolds in a netx'orU uere acquainted or comiactod .dtU one another, as 
well as \titlx the fardly of orirtin— i.e. the point-of-ori<3ln of the network; 
and iiyer used the concept to depict and axplora linl«if»oa of political support 
for three different esoes as the relationships ' we enacted or tianifosted in 
an election in uidhya Pradesh State in India. (See Fir,ure 1.) 

'Jhen we bc'»an our study \ie drev on this dovolopmnt of enocontrie net- 
x7orU concepts to define 'vhere and r»ith uho«i vre should hef.in our study. So, 
in tae early stages of the research, in the spring of 1968, m selected 
thirty seventh-grade children, or thirty of.occntric not\;orlca, lie ^yanted to 
study their neti;orI;s, in particular, that part of each networl; that i-umifests 
itself in the liouschold, xn the school and daasroon, and in relations with 
peers outside the dassrooii and school. 

AftCiT selecting, our sa.iplc, \/e follor/od the nlan of the ncttrorl; 
and contacted the household adults. :ioroover, then t/c rjont only into those 
classrooms trfiich our sample of er.os attended \7here ve then did regular 
participant observation and took cthno^.raphic accounts of events. In the 
households rxj did interviews a.id tried to establish close enouT'i relations 
to do participant observation. In our store-front, nei^^hborhood research 
center we Iccpt up v7ith peer tics. 

In our observations and intervicrs t;ith household adults and teachers 
'/e could, and did, follow' out certain secondary linUanos, t^here could, 
into the area of the network that is unbounded from c.o'n point of vie". 
Ue^-lnnin- with links from e^.o to teacher and then follot;in- these secondary 



Figure 1 

Network Diagram of the Pattern of the Congress Candidate *s Linkages » 
Reprinted from A.C, Mayer "The Significance cf Quasl-Groups In The Study of 
Complex Societies," In Mlchall Banton, ed., The Social Anthropology of 
Complex Societies, New York, Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., p. 107, removed 
to conform with copyright regulations. 
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linkages of the taachar to other taachisrs carriad us into the study of school 
culture. Tlio secondary linkages of parents led us to rolativos, leisure- 
tine conpaniotts, and on-the-job relationships. The question of whether the 
linkages of the household are close-knit or loose-knit netxrorks (Bott, 1957) 
nisht interest ore fron the point of view of acculturation of household patterns 
to north American patterns, to niaintain Ln^ Island patterns, or to developing 
idiosyncratic Tamily practices. We study the linkants and their social contexts 
through more than interviews; wa use participant ob£urva:ion and ethnographic 
description of obaerved events to explore the linkar.co. 

tlhile our notx*ork sanplc defined who rnd X'/here x^a x*ere to begin our 
study, it still left us x^ith the question of how and what x;e planned to 
observe and study. The problem of being explicit on this point loomed larger 
for us than for most ethnographic studies, sinci2 the research was being 
carried out not by a ningle ethnographer, but by a tean of fieldworkers. 
Moreover, the style of the division of labor led to ethnographic accounts that 
were interdependent, rather than pcraly parallel or related. We faced a 
serious problem of clear intorsubjective comunication in conparing one class- 
room with another, a household x*ith a classroom, and life in peer groups with 
life in a household and in school. Wc x^ere looking at numerous streams of 
behavior in various different locales. From the point of view of our egos, 
xre were obscrvinf- cf.os and their networks in events-human behavioral events. 

Events as Sopinents 

Regarding the classroon-whare wo began the research on our sample of 
networks-as a stream of behavior, x;e could percei-o phases or segments of 
that stream that seeord to have natural breaks, at least in temporal dimen- 
sion. Although the concept c£ event h^s hac^ a different emphasis and a 
somewhat more macrocosmic meaning in anthropological literature, the author 
thought, for initial observer purposes, that x;c v;ould label as "event" that 
segnent with a certain "natural" or "easily developed" sense of integrality 
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to it, and thus preserve what Barker (1953) re^jards as the primary attribute of 
the behavior stream— its arrangaraant in tine. The event we speak of here is a 
tsiicroevent; but our unit of description can lo^.ically and with theoretical 
significance, be linked to raacroevents of the order of a festival, a cotamunity 
ceremonial, a health survey, or lonscr and uore complex constellations of human 
behavioral processes and elements. <K:'.Tiball and Pearsall, 1955; -layer, 1966.) 

An event bejins at a certain time with the entry into a specific place by 
a person, or sets of parsons, and their encasement there in actions, iadudinc 
interactions. The event ends when the person, or at least one complete set of 
the various sets of persons cngased in behavior, chances his place, either by 
departing from that place, or by manipulatinj the place defininc objects so 
that the location is transformed from one p3.ace-typc to another (Harris, 1964). 

In Puerto Pvico, for example, I saw classrooms of students transformed into 
a partial school assembly by simply movins the partitions between four class- 
rooms and reorienting, the chairs toward the sta^e on one end. On the other 
hand, the mere movement of personnel or part of the personnel in and out. of a 
pl,ace where an event is occurring, does not necessarily constitute the end 
point of an event, from either an emic or etic point of view except for the 
individual who is novinc in or out and thus is chnnp.ins events. This is clearly 
the case in our . urban classrooiAS where students move in and out of the class- 
room at a bewilderinr, rate for special classes, monitor duties, service to the 
school, safety patrol duties, etc. ^ut x;hon one teacher goes out and another 
teacher comes in. one has completely chancod the membership of one person- 
type set, althoush there is no chan-a in the actor-type of the set. This then 
nay or may not amount to a new event, from the point of viet. of individuals 
althoush the observer nny tend no count ic co. Wicther it is a change in 
event type depends on whether the chan-c in personnel leads to chanses in the 
standards and rules by which behavior noaninGS are "encoded" and "decoded." 
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This requires observer knowledge of participants* point of view, the emic per- 
spective. In like manner, keeping the same teacher in the same place, but 
changing the class of students entirely, constitutes a likely ending of one 
event and the beginning of another, from an etic point of view. Our etic 
definition for the beginning and the ending of an event, which has proved to be 
usable so far is: The beginning of an event is defined as the entry of a set 
of persons of one, or more, socially recognized category on a socially defined 
place to act and interact. The event ends with departure from the scene of a 
person representative of a significant category, or a significant proportion 
of the representatives of a given relevant category who had been present. 

Isolntin'^, cvanta in temporal term6 in an urban ochool is often* nn easy 
matter. For example, the warning bell ending lunch recess rings, students 
line up, by room and sex, outside the building and enter together by classroom 
groups. If the teacher is not there, they assemble around the door until the 
teacher comes with the key and they enter to take their seats. Afcer the final 
bell, as regular as morning prayers in a nunnery, one teacher says, "Girls put 
up your wraps," (pause while girls get up and hang up wraps they do not want to 
wear); "Boys, hang up your coats;" (pause while boys who have wraps put them in 
the cloakroom); "Now get out your homework papers," and so the new event proceeds. 
Most regular, recurrent events in the school begin and end with a ritual phase. 
Other events, like school assemblies, are highly ritualized throughout. 

Let us follow the stream of behavior over a period of time. After 
morning recess and the assembling ritual described above, in a given classroom 
there will be minor changes in personnel from time to time and day to day, but 
the place is the same and the set of actors and actor-types is common from event 
to event. As time moves through its cycle, objects, actions, and mes&aj>es inter- 
relate to produce xrhat v;e can abstract as aativities. Some activities become 
salient and so the event cones to be named after them— "the Spelling Hour." 
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A bell near noon initiates a series of actions that bcfjin with "Put your books 
and things at;ay," frotn the teacher. Pause. Teacher: 'fCltls set your wraps and 
forra a line, by twos." Action by f»irls. "Not; boys, set your wraps and form a 
line by twos." T.ie r.lrls and boys form a line at a 90* an^le to one another, at 
the corner of the room x;hcrc the door is. (I never observed a class in this school 
where the door Is In auy olhar pfisitlon than in the corner.) The teacher stands 
near the orirjin of the an^le, waiting for the bell to slnnal time to lead them out. 
They move out In a Una of twos, uaually girls first, then boys. Tlie teacher moves 
out last and closes the door, and checks to see that it Is locked. They mave on, 
gtopplnr, at the ton of the stairs, then down two flichts of stairs, pausing at 
every landing,, and aiound to the door. As they soc near the double door their line 
disappears Into a sea of students surf^ins through the double doors. This happens 
the satne way when school Is out. At noon, howevir, the teacher x/alks thera to the 
door, then turns to her rlf.ht and r;oes Into the cafeteria. 

I coiipared these events day after day for one dassroora I observed rcsularly. 
Then 1 observed another roon, another place (but the sane place-type) and another 
teacher (but the sane actor-type), etc. Usually there vaa a ritual episode to 
benln an event and a second ritual episode to end an event. The particular event 
I discussed above was continuous from recess to noon. Other events during the 
day bejvnn with the sane ritual episode cf entry and later teminated with the 
ritual episode described above. Sonetincs nei; instances of events were initiated 
by a change in the tea'-.her, and often the teachers cuchan-ed places. On other 
occasions a class -.roup tcrainatod one event and began another by shiftlnc from 
classroom to -yti, or to library, or to hone Tiechanics roon. 

I cooparcd ay fieldnote accounts of events with the accounts of t;;o other 
field observers. It becana clear taat uhila all events in the day did not begin 
and end in the same way, beginnings and endings were highly renularlzed for some 
events that recurred at the sane tine, in the saae place, and x:ith the sarae actor 
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seta, and. If looked at other sets of people* they seemed to be experiencing 
slnllar actions and objects iu similar places amon^ sinilar actor sets at similar 
tines. 

Elements and Coordinates of Events 

Ue described an event by describing t?hore it vas; uhat objects ^;erc 
involved; v;hat actions and uhat interactions occurred; vho participated; and when 
these elements appeared, in the ordsr of their appearance. (See Figure 2 for the 
observations.) Actions are carefully distinguished into verbal action and non- 
verbal action. The messages of the verbal action are recorded, either in EncUsh 
or in Spanish depending upon which code is used. To get a fuller verbal account 
la the classroom, hot/ever, at least a tape recorder is necessary. In addition to 
using actions, verbal and non-verbal, as elenents in the nicroanalysls of an event, 
we used seme coordinates of the actions, that is, the elements that set tlie scene 
for the action which include actor-types, place-space-typcs, object-types and 
absolute and relative tine, (ilarris, 1964.) Actor -types are defined by physical 
features, behavioral features, and combination of both types of features. Object- 
types, too, can be defined by physical or behavioral features, or a combination 
of both. Uut object types also help to define place-space. So, for example, the 
difference in a claasroom and a school library nay be based on the differences 
between types of objects present rather than in nacro-placc features such as room 
size. However, providing an inventory of all objects or artifacts before 
entering into descriptions of behavior is probably unnecessarily tedious. This 
was really a question of what etic features must be included in order to begin to 
record the essential distinctive features of at least two emic systems: Puerto 
Rlcan and American-Anglo. Note also, that you can either follow a person to 
observe events or you can wait at a particular place for events to occur. 

We have included on our observation form a place for entering rule-guides 
or paradlsms that apply to the action and relations that take place in the event. 
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This was not to be recorded durine the observation since such statements are often 
several logical steps and a few inductive leaps away from direct accounts of the 
behavior stream. These could be supplied from later interviews with event par- 
ticipants. These emic constructions on events, however , do provide for the logical, 
structural account of the system. The provision on the form for placing tnese 
formulations in juxtaposition with the descriptive account of the event, readily 
allows us to index the empirical bases for those constructions. This association 
suggests that we should draw our information on "codes" from intervietro with 
participants of the events about meanings they decoded and encoded. We do inter- 
viewing from a behavioral record to discover the cognitive dimension of the 
cultural event. 

Cultural Event Analysis 

Let me now begin to explain further the meaning ofevenfas I use it. I have 
in mind the concept of cultural event, in which the construct culture refers to 
the fact of a coordinated relationship among several unit systems, sometimes 
described as two "levels" of phenomena; cognition in the sense of standard , rule , 
category .precept; and behavior, such as action, speech, feeling, material objects, 
and place. This dicotomy, drawn ir. analogy with the distinction between language 
and speech, is a very important one. It has been suggested that culture be used 
to refer only to the "conceptualized level;" I may at times operate as if that 
were the case, particularly when I emphasize the model of a culture system mainly 
as an information aystcn. But I also see cultv.re as referring to the coordinated 
relationship between the two (or in a more complicated vein, among the several 
unitary systems) . As a researcher I oust have an intersubjective way of giving 
account of both conceptualization and behavior, and a means of locating these two 
levels in appropriate events. Both observation and interview are absolutely 
accessary to ethnography and to scientific anthropology. 
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Figure 2, cont'd. 16 

YOUR SMPIFJCAL OBJECTIVE IS TO RECCED WHO DID WHAT^ VHR 



Refers to those itens of raterial culture rnd their or«ranl2ed patt 
chairs pierced in rows before fi blackboard heln to define a p,lven p, 
datniled rnns of often-used places nay be referred to on this form 
entered on the fom. 

Refers to material objec^-s of material artifacts used In connectioi 
books <9peclfied in detail where relevant) to the pcrfune used by 

The "tvpe" hcrf^ refers to the definition of personnel used in the 
know the person syster t^s this is defined, be specific about the p 
you to supply person tyre later, when vou do learn the locc»l catepc 
identify it with an ;^sterisk. 

describe at as low-l^vel of abrtr-'^ctlon as possible the flov rf ac 
nay the verbal pessaRes ertcred in the next tvo coli;nns» where 

Involves actions that serve «s stir^uli for further action anonp ot' 
^;bo acts v^hen by the follrwinp shorthand r person n;^nc — — — ^ pr 
cpteiS who initiates and who responds, and the order rf rcspcnse. 
cf the sa^fc interaction between cr arong indivldurls without a slri 
upward point arrow Indicates undirected action (in-so-far as you c 

Make notes on the content cf messages exch»*=»iiped in the interaction, 
nearly inpcssible to keep corplete record, but kev phrases shoul 
is used the lanpuape code should be specified by a careful placerer 



The rule> nam, cr "p^r'^.di?ii" that guides the beh;»vlor recorded In' 
note whose fcmulatlon you -"re presenting (the researcher's, a part 
ciT^ant in the event that the fcmulatlon holds. 

beginning of an event is defined as the entry cf a set of perst 
r^cci^lUj defined place to act and interact. The event ends with dt 
a significant category j or a significant proportion of the represen 
present. 



AT^ UHEN, WHEPE, AND HOW 



ed patterns that have nlace-^lefining qualities. For exemple, 
fliiven plnce as a classroom In ^^estem culture* S^sparate 
Is fom in order to reduce the rmount of writtei material 



innection 'rith action described. These can ran? » fror. text 
sed by the pirls as they po to refresh thcnselvjs nt recess, 

in the cultural cystrn you nre observlnp. If y^u do not yet 
t the n rson, usinp his ncire or sonc tnp code t v^.t will nllcw 
1 catcpory syster. If you nust use your own cnre^ory syster^ 

• rf r>ction r»s it occurs on the scene. Port of t lis action 
x-»herc the rucstion is what is said in rddition t-) whet is dene. 

•*cnf other pcrolc. You cnn specify the loportciit infcn^.aticn on 

person nrne. The order before <'*.nd .^ftcr iha arrcv indi- 
?nse. A I before this hcrizontr>l nrrow indicatas ccntinu::ticn 
t sirultnnocus pause or chanpe or addtion. of persons. An ^ 
ycu can sec it)» like "corentaric r-'l i-^irc.*' 

rscticn just discussed, ^-tthout elaborate cnui^r.jntj it is 
; should be recorded verbf^tin. If nore than on 2 language 
/Ipcerent in its own cclunn. 



•ded In- .^e other colu'^ns, nay be specif ied. her >. Fc sure tc 
a t%articir^nt 's, cr some other prrty's) and f >r which parti-* 



yf peracne of one^ cr rrore^ sooiallu veccgnized category on a 
with departure frcn the scene of a person representative of 
'^presentativcs of a given relevant categ^ uhc^hsve been 
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Uhlle there is little time to do it here, I must digress somewhat in order 
to place this taethodologlcal approach in the context of recent arguments between 
the ethnosemanticist such as Goodenough, Frake, D'Andrade, and the cultural 
behaviorists such as Harris. Put in simple terms, the arguments seem to be that, 
on the one side, interviewing the informant about what he does and how he thinks 
about it Is sufficient and preferred, versus the view that observing what he does 
and what he says while he is doing it is necessary and sufficient, ethnography. 

D*Andrade and Romney put it as folloti;s: 

"...if the ethnographer must choose l;etween watching a game, 
without being able to ask for interpretations or comments, and 
Interviewing an informant not actually playlnp a game, he will 
probably find that interviewing is somewhat more i'iformatlve 
than observing, provided he knows something about how to ask 
appropriate questions." (D*Andrade and Romney, 196A, p. 232.) 

Referring to this procedure, Harris suggests that the semantic rules elicited 

only permit one to predict when a given informant "will say that he will say" 

a particular person is, for example, a given kin-type. Thus, Harris goes on 

to insist that in actual behavior the actor-types in question may never in fact 

be called by the kin-term, for example uncle, in question. 

"But, this is an empirical question, involving the 
observation of actor-types in multi-actor scenes, and 
the development of Indices of referential argument." 
(Harris, 1964, p. 162.) 

Frake in reply to criticism of the methodology of ethnosemantlcs as hocus- 
pocus, says that, 

"Given two competing ethno<»raphlc statements (the 
operational derivation of each from an ethnographic 
record being equally clear), the best statement Is 
the one which most adequately accounts for the widest 
range of behavior." (Frake, 196A, p. 432.) 

If, however, two statements differ In their "implications" for behavior, then 
says Frake, a choice between them can only be made through reference to 
behavior, "by testing them against the behavior of the people being de- 
scribed." 



Our vecoomendatlon is to interrelate them all* v/ith respect to given 
types of events. A controversy of this sort seeios inevitably to lead to some 
progrannatic procedure for relating not only verbal utterances and behavior* 
but also the rules, to "situated contexts." A look at Figure 2, the ethno- 
graphic record sheet, indicates our solution. He want tine ordered obser-* 

vations and description to be done. But also x;e want that record to be used 
to query informants about their "conceptualizations of tlie situations" de- 
scribed. Several procedures may be used. One can interview; from the paper 
and pencil account; one can reconstruct them into stories of "critical in- 
cidents;" or with recent technological advances, video-tape recordings of 
"critical incidents" can be so used. 

Even from the point of view of "intracultural contrasts" (Goodenough, 
1956), one also needs to type situations intraculturally, and to "locate" 
situations vis-a-vis other situations. People predict, anticipate, and 
expect situations, and they also anticipate in time-ordered relationship* 
When one's concern is only for one cul^-re, one nay get by without ordering 
the context of semantic or behavioral components, for the accounts 
can be based on intracultural constrastive analysis. But intercultural situa- 
tions involve one squarely in intercultural contrastive analysis, because, 
presumably the participants themselves in these cultural situations make 
intercultural contrastive analysis. I suggest, that this is managed not only 
by responding to situated cues, but also because participants can learn to 
order, and therefore anticipate, situations where there v/iU be Intercultural 
contrast that must be read by different codes than are used with intracultural 
contrast. I am here, only suggestins that cultural events which are described 
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in terms of temporal occurrence provide us with a needed description adequacy 

of a somewhat different character than is suggested by "holistic" account, 

getting a "feel" for the culture, or "total round of life description." 

Perhaps an example can be used here to illustrate our approach. On a 

particular Wednesday morning in November, I had entered the classroom at 10:45 

a.m., as the class returned from recess. My commentary was as follows: 

The boy in the blue shirt wads a sheet of paper up in his 
hand, swings his knees around under the edge of the desk, gets up, 
walks to the front of the room, then turns left across the front 
of the room in front of the desks over to the wastebasket under 
the windows. He x^ralks leisurely and deliberately. He unhurriedly 
drops the wad of paper into the wastebasker, turns and walks slowly 
back across the front of the room in front of the desks, apparently 
on his way back to his desk. At this point the teacher says to 
him, "Julio, UHAT are you OOIUG?" "Taking that scrap paper to the 
wastebasket. Teacher." Teacher says, "You KMOl*; you are not to get 
up and WANDER around the room. REMEMBER that!" Boy in blue 
shirt (Julio) returns to seat in a less leisurely, but still not 
completely hurried fashion, puts his hands on his desk and whirls 
himself around them, throwing himself into the seat and stares 
up at the teacher momentarily (I can't see his face nor the 
expression on it). Then he picks up his pencil and begins 
writing on a sheet of paper at his desk. 

This account includes two activities, one of which interrupted the other. 
Julio stated his purpose was to throw away waste apper. The teacher may have 
had a different idea of his purpose. Her actions also follow a definite pro- 
cedure, a "verbal-spear" with purpose, apparently, of controlling his behavior, 
and of explicating rule of behavior. 

In the account pleas<^ note that the actions aro described not only in terms 
of when each occurs relative to other actions, but also how it occurs; that 
is, for example, in terms of the volume of voice with which certain parts of 
the message are emphasized. All this is the procedural part of an activity. 
In giving attention to the procedure we are well within the cultural realm; 



that is, specifying a style or a rule for the style of a set of actions that 
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are Interrelated with respect to a purpose. One can move on in the cultural 
realm here and talk about the conceptualization or cognition of purpose* The 
teacher, on being Interviewed, could specify her notion of Julio's purpose, 
a statement of purpose that predictably will differ very radically from his* 
She might have said, "He got up because he seems unable to concentrate, and 
wanted to pass the time." The observer may specify certain goals or a goal that 
he thinks the behavior leads to; but in addition, he must derive from the verbal 
messages, or from accounts in interviews, what the actors regard as the explicit 
goal-objectives of the activity's procedure from the actor's point of view. 
Within his cwn taalysis and concept of a dynamic activity, the observer may 
have some theory of implicit or latent purposes or objectives which could 
be served by the procedure of the activity. 

An obqarvur's view of purpose, however, should take into account the 
full course of activity that took place throughout the event that he was 
describing. For example, having observed the activity we have jxjst mentioned 
in the context of the full event— from the point at which the whole class and 
the teacher entered the room— I knew that an earlier episode had begun with a 
"public" remark by the teacht.r: "Who is using Susan's desk as a wastebasket?" 
Susan, who was absent that day sits in the desk behind Julio. On top of her 
desk, around the old-fashioned ink well, several wads of paper were piled. 
Very obviously Julio was the culprit. As the tcachtr stared at him with 
a pursed-lip, accusing expression, Julio gathered up the wads of paper and 
quickly walked over to the wastebasket, threw thum in and walked back to 
his desk. When later in the course of the same event, Julio got up to take 
oac piece of paper to the wastebasket, he may have been responding to the 
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earlier episode. In an interview with Julio one might establish that the 
earlier episode was part of the context of the episode that we related here. 

It can be said ttien that if culture is presumed to be lilce an information, 
or communication system, then it miRht be said to be a stream of co-ordinate 
elementary systems that includes not only a linguistic unit system, but also 
others that we know also have information value, such as the Kinetics,. or 
action-gestural system. Culture is a construct referring not just to one, 
but to several message systems, that are, or may be concurrent, congruent, and 
can be interdependent, i.e. interpenetrated. The question is, how many such 
message systens, with their separate codes etc., are there? Ed Hall has sug- 
gested ten other than language that are primary (Hall, 1959). Goodenough 
distinguished all culture into two phenomenal levels: the cognitive and 
the behavioral-artif actual. He then uses language to think about both 
levels, but he does not discuss the problem of their further differentiation 
(Goodenough, 1963; 1971). Some elementary message systems may be found in all 
cultures; some in some cultures, and some in only one culture. But this cheer- 
ful vagueness puts us at some disadvantage at an ethnic interface, when the 
problem is to discover how all these message systems sometimes succeed but 
usually fail to produce the desired communication outcome; i.e. to communicate 
information so that people cau compose their behavior in the way a set of others 
expect them to compose it. and such that that set of others in turn compose their 
behavior as the people in the first instance expect them to behave. 

Vie are using a time co-ordinate to mark off the beginnings and endings of 
contexts in which interrelated cultural components occur. So culture is a 
stream of human behavior and of co-ordinated conceptualization (i.e. cognition) 
about that behavior. Cultural events ..arked off segments, or sectionings 
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of that stream, when the segments are designated in time. Thus* even places 
happen. They occur in tiioe, or in temporal space. 

The other characteristics of the event are spelled out in terns of a variety 
of units. In most general terms the units have been specified as "distinctive 
features" by Ward Goodenough, and as "isolates" by Edward Hall. There* of 
course, should be both etic and emic versions of every class of isolate; some 
etic "features" necessarily having to be in one to one correspondence with 
emic features because a range of emic versions must be mapped on to the etically 
distinguished features, since the scientist's categories conform to the rule 
of parsimony. 

These features are combined in ordered ways into the ordered sets of forms 
which are the "integrals" in terms of which we usually experience the unit system. 
The parameters at the level of distinctive features, of course, must be bio- 
logically discrlminable, or discernible. Ary ordinary child , must be able to 
recognize or identify any distinctive feature, with eyes or other senses, as 
separate and distinct. The ordered sets of distinctive features or forms, 
also must be discrlminable by any ordinary child. 

The forms or intejjrals are further combined into a level of order called 
pattern in accord \/ith certain rules, or standards ((3oodenough , 1963, 1971; 
Hall, 1959). The rules, or standards should at minimum cover the relationships 
of order, selection (inclusion-exclusion), and congruence (accord or agreement) 
(Hall, 1959). With these classes of "leveled" items one produces a system, 
actually a code system, which is defined as a complex set of interrelated rules 
or categories which cannot be mixed randomly with rules or catecorics of 
another code or system. 
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A cultural event includes the operation of at least two* or more,"aa8tagft 
systems" as Hall labels it, along a time dimension. (Hall, 1959) The 

following are a set of proposed primary, or component dimensions, that can be 

2 

structured into messase systems. Higher level systems are based on combi- 
nations of these systems Into structured sets of distinctive features, forms, 
and patterns or standards. 

Figure 4 

3 

Suggested Primary Information Systems 

1. Language system 

- rule/pattern ■ grammar-syntax 

- forms ■ norphenos 

- distinctive features ■ phonemes 

2. Material artifacts system (includes enviroaneatal features) 

- designs, styles 

- objects 

- traits 

'j» Affective system 

- emotion 

- feelings 
" troplsm 

4. Social interaction system 

- interactions 

- actions 

- nodes (See Harris) 

3. Ideological system 

- logic 

- beliefs/concepts 

- semantic features 

6. Person system 

- roles 

- actor types 

- actions, artifacts 

7. Spatial-proxemics system (See Hall) 

8. Temporal system (intrensic) 

- orientation 

- periods, cycles 

- intervals, recurrence 
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Other message systems are produced by combining these primary ones. 
\to postulate that at least these will be components of all cultural systems 
for which, at a minimum, adequate etic units of description must be developed. 
£vent Types 

We need to consider now the relation of cultural events to egocentric 
networks and to institutions. Actually, both can be specified in terms of 
event types. (Note descriptions can be in terms of aforementioned message 
systems, or by Harris ^^havioral scene coordinates and model chains.) While 
there are several useful ways to type events, we are recommending that typing 
by temporal scheduling of events is an extremely efficient way of keeping 
frameworks clear and intersubjective. 

We have adopted temporal scheduling of an event as a basis for our first 
typology. (See Figure 5) Eeourrenoe refers to the fact that an event type 
recurs on a cyclical basis such that one can specify its occurrence in that 
cycle, and perhaps at what point in the cycle it will occur— diurnal , weekly, 
monthly, seasonally, etc. Regular events are predictable events, but predictable 
within stated limits, e.g., from precise tiraepoint, to sequencial order, to 
likely frequency. Speaking in terms of the typology, events are recurrent- 
regular in that they arc highly predictable and have a very specific, sequencial 
place in a cycle. There are events that are recurrent, but irregular in that 
one knows they will happen within the interval of a temporal cycle, but just 
when they will take place in the cycle is uncertain. Nonrecurrent-regular 
events cannot be anticipated in terms of cycle, but are predictable within an 
interval period ("It's been seven years since the last ice storm, it is about 
time for another occurrence") Finally, nonrecurrent-irregular events are 
happenings which arc unpredictable from within the system An example of 
this nonrecurrent-irregular event in our school system was the death of the 
principal and the memorial event held in his memory. 'A\s death with respect 
Er|c ^^"^ ^^''^^^ ^^^""^ ^""^""^ * nonrecurrent-irregular event. 



Figure 5 

Temporal Typology Of Cultural Events And SsampUa 
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Recurrent 
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Death 
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*Xn this Instance an auditorium program occurred Bometim during a weekly 
period, but the precise day and hour was not set prior to the beginning 
of the week, and might be changed even then. 
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Using as our basic dimension a schedule of events by cycles of time 
and by absolute time we can provide proper time orientation to our model 
of the behavior stream. We may subdivide any given one of these types 
according to varieties of place types, actor types, and activity types. 
Under the general recurrent-regular types events, we might have subtype 
of events that could be labeled <ka,ly'mming/teaoher--8tudant/in'QlaS8room/ 
doing-math event* Interrelated subtype events might be discriminated. Thus 
subtype daily -a ftemoon/STUDENT /play gromd/reoese could be scheduled at the 
same time as a complevwntary subtype afternoon/TEACHER/oafeteHa/dHrking-- 
coffee event* Thus a given recurrent -regular events, such as subtypes 
b and e, are related to one another in complementary terms via the complementary 
relationship of actor-types, teacher and student* 

Recurrent-irregular types of events might have subvarieties such as the 
subtype weekly /sixth, seventh, eight, teaoher-student-adminietrator/auditorim/ 
havingmprogram. The point is that this event subtype will happen some time 
during the week, but specification of when it will occur on a smaller time 
scale or relative time within the daily time schedule is impossible. Within 
the nonrecurrent-regular event type one might have such subvarieties, teacher' 
3tudent/adjuatment-offiae/fov emctioning. Tliis type happens often and 
regularly, but not on a recurrent cycle. Several days go by without the 
occijrrence of this type of event and then three such events like this 
could occur in one morning. 

Nonrecurrent and nonregular events such as the appearance of a crew 
of research workers on the scene to do ethnographic research, of course, 
are important types of events that can't be predicted from internal 
knowledge of the organization. Another example of this type of event 
might be a student demonstration that has not as yet become regular, nor 
recurrent in the school in which we are doing a study. High school students 
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In some of the predominantly oXncV, high schools in Chicago did try to put 
demonstrations on a recurrent weekly basis for a period, but they were not 
able to maintain recurrent rt.ythm to the occurrence. 

The contour of events In the school Is based on a basic pattern of 
four types of events that are very similar In beginning and ending epi- 
sodes, and three other perxocr Ln which there Is a diffusion of events 
Into different place-typcj and among the actor-types In the system. The 
first four we ordinarily call "class," the other three periods are "recess." 
Weekly recurrent variations are Introduced into the daily cycle, in the 
form of weekly events in the library, in the gymnasium, in the home mechanics 
shop, and in the form of a special teacher for art and for music* 

IJhile the school work-processing events and their cyclical variations 
are repetitive with rocpect to beginnings, endings, place-types, actor- 
types, and even prooedures of activities ^ there is great variety in inter- 
action and particularly in the verbal messages that make up the information 
flow. There is some indication already that household and peer behavior 
are characterized by proportionately fewer recurrent-regular events. 
Seemingly there is mote recurrent-irregular scheduling of events, and many 
nonrecurrent-regular events in household and peer relations. One can 
anticipate, however, lesr. complGxity end variability in messages and eode, 
and perhap3 even lasa variition in interaction. 

We emphasize that -..c ix;. workins -o.^ard a useable typology of events 
by working inductively Even our four-ir.ember typology baaed on schedule 
came about inductively because it Id important to develop the capability 
of predicting events in order to be there to observe them, or even to 
make work plans. We began with regular recurrent, and irregular. 
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nonrecurrent types andwe roiA^ded out our typology beyond our Inductive 
recognition of these two types by generating four types and discovering real 
events that fit the theoretical categories. We could develop a theoretical 
typology based on our event coordinates types and activity-- types, but 
by this procedure we would have a s^i^ with many thousands of cellf and 
types. The most fruitful strategy seems to be that of working from our 
four schedule types, and on an inductive bcsis make further decisions about 
types of event characteriatlcs that can usefully be ordered into types. 

Continuing with event-focused descriptive ethnography, we now turn 
to the questions of the relationships ainong events and to questions of 
other bases for classes and types of events. While events are described 
and characterised by the elements we have just discussed, the ^relation'- 
skips among events can be of several varieties. 

One way of comparing events other tiian in terms of temporal character, 
is through feature ovevlapj or the atrount of common features among events 
which can be specified in terms of either the message systems we discuGsed 
earlier or the behavioral categories -^f actors and actor- types; place and 
place-types; actions, interactions , or their abstractions as activities, 
particularly customary activitler; and relevant object-types.^ It is through 
feature overlap that we decide whether one instance of an event is sufficiently 
like another instance of an evont to bo classed is the "same" event. 
Events may be aomplementarij cue -another vi h respect to features; i.e., 
they complete one another in some fashion. TIius> the actor composite of 
the school may be divided up aniong simultaneous events; e.g., teachers in 
the cafeteria and pupils on the pliygrounU during recess. 
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Events are often oontingent upon one another, one being instrumental 
to another # The contingency relationship is of special interest to us 
because some of our proposed explanations for couiuonly known educational 
problems suggest that soue events in the households have contingencies 
with sone events in the school and one of our prOblenis is to discover 
those contingencies. In order for tht school to attain curtoin goals, 
certain outcomes. It depends on and requires certain contingent conditions 
to exist in the houcs of its students, in thu foru of certain activities 
or procedures for carrying out activities, l^hen the conditions are not 
present, or when carried out by different procedures than those osswied 
in schools which the children attend, then schools find thenselvcs unable 
to oeet their goals. They uay rationalize the failures by viewing the 

t 

hoDe as deprived or disadvantaged when in actuality it should be aore 
properly regarded as different custocary events. 

Froo the point of view of the event typology, contingency of events in 
different djciains points up the practical applications of a typology thajc 
includes thl^ relationship. 

Procedures 

Procedurally, we begin our work eticaily, desiri.ig, of course, etic 
categories that are isonorphic with a range of enic categories. Wc then 
use ei»ic categories to develop enic accounts; and because of the nature 
of our research problen we have certain events, or situations, with at least 
two emic versions. (One important question is how souc people skillfully 
handle two different euic systens in the sai:e evcmt.) Uut we then nove 
back to etic accounts, of processes and explanations. 

ERIC 
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In my own ethnographic accouncs of classroom events I often saw 
recurrence of certain episodes; but It often required very careful 
comparison among events to sort out common, versus variable conditions. 
Thus, for example, I noticed that one woman teacher's joking behavior 
with young male students sometimes led to a pleasurable Interlude, at 
others to seilous conflict. I compared events in which Joklng-teaslng 
occurred, with several different boys; and for three different teachers* 
I interviewed two boys and two teachers about the events. After this 
we felt we had a conflict in custom sufficiently well grounded to check 
our observations in our questionnaire. (See Table 6 through 12 for the 
summary of the responses to questions presented in Appendix A) . 

With respect to the question of conflicts between Puerto Rlc£in boys 
and North American teachers, our research task is to select a sample of 
events, net a sample of individuals. The events varied by individual 
actors of a give type* Theoretically we could have taken a random sample 
of Type I recurrent-^regualr events; e*g., math in the morning, and then 
stratified that sample by the sex of the teacher; e.r,. male and female. 
Or we could have collected descriptions of the nonrecurrent-* regular event, 
teaoher-^student/adjustment'-office/behavior sanction^ that took place over 
a p.lven period of time; for example » a four-week period, and analyzed them 
for actor-type characteristics and for the event-type that just preceded 
the nonrecurront~rep,ular type that we are sampling. By checking back on 
the event-type that just preceded this nonrecurrent-regular event, we are 
checking out event contingencies, of course. 

As we establish the plausibility of this type of interaction and 
contingency in the school, our next step is to follow the network of those 
Puerto Rican boys in our principle sample who fit the age range of boys 
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involved in this type of event. We turn to their householtfe end to evente 

in that household in order to see whether the pattern of interaction and 
the procedural aspect of activities directed toward sanctioning and toward 
inhibiting violations of behavior rules seem to follow the same procedures 
es those we have seen in school. In particular, we would want to look 
et the sane accivf.ny sequences involving Puerto Rican adult women and 
Puerto Rican boys in sori^e recurrent event-type in the household to find 
out if there is a sharp contrast between the procedures in their inter* 
actions, with the procedures in activities involving the same Puerto 
Rican boys and their female teachers. 

If one observes sharp contrast and finds different standards operating 
in household events then one can pursue the question through interviews and 
questionnaires with informants concerning the rules governing these behAvioriaX 
procedures, and how their differences affect and strike inforoants in eootlvn 
and value terms. Thus, in this instance we oove from the account of 
joking relationships, that we had observed in intraschool events, to a 
questionnaire.* Tables 2 through 6 give an account of the response to the 
questions about who may joke with whom. Me found through interviews with 
participants that joking to the point of teasing on the part of female 
teachers toward some (i.e., Puerto Elico-Puerto Rican) male Puerto Rican 
boys was read by the latter ea message of negative feeling. As a matter of 
fact, however, the tc:^chars eroded it as a sign of positive feeling. The 
boys thought she was picking on them; she thought she was being "friendly" 
even though correcting the boys' behavior. The tables indicate the 
standards or rules Puerto Rican. other Latin, and IJon-Latin eighth grade 
youth use to guide joking behavior with differing actor-types, in different 
places. 

*See Appendix A for questions on which the tables are based 
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One could carry on the analysis of these two event components and of 
other conponcats xa the 6Am2 event, but I think this example carries. the 
burden of expressing part of our iatiouale lor using cultural events. As 
we have specified, it is a segment of the ctream of behavior that we can 
use as an integral context for the behavioral and cognitive items we are 
interested in-- from the distinctive features of object types to the 
semantic analyses of the concepts, oc lorms, in messages that occur in the 
event . 

Conclusion 

I think, of course, that ethnographers have been doing this sort of 
thing for years. I have simply tidied up the description of the process. 

Actually, the technology of video taping is being used in a wide variety 
of settings, including schools, to investigate kinetic message systeai, 
Recently Erickson reported an even more elaborate analytic approach using 
video taped personnel interview sessions as his behavioral record with 
which to analyze and from which to do intexviews. He is investigating 
inter-ethnic behavioral interactions, including the concepts of "cycles 
of situational frames," a concept very close to this one of event analysis. 

I think the approach to cultural events that I outline here is nomo- 
thetic, not just idiographic. The carpfu.1 exploration of an event is 
for the purpose of establishing values of a rather complex set of var- 
iables, from which event types can be developed, and about which general- 
izations can be made. It mifjht be said, then, that we study culture by 
sampling events, rather than individuals, and their characteristics 
are studied in the context of thoF'J events. 
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I think that by this point my intentions are clear. I must communieate 
my findings to practitioners, which makes intersubjective communication 
extremely critical. They may, after all, try to restructure their behavior 
and thinking in terms of my advice. I must be able to refer the descriptions 
of conceptualizations, or codes, to an unambiguous behavioral context. This 
can be done in several ways, but I think it is most efficient to think about 
context in terms of temporal scheduling. People "expect" not only behavior; 
they expect a schedule of contexts of behavior. Life is not totally 
scheduled, but a great deal of it is. 

I propose to describe the culture of people through describing components 
and variables of behavioral and informational systems in scheduled contexts, 
which I have called cultural events. I could describe a person in terms 
of the schedule of events in which he participates. I could describe 
classes of persons in terms of the sche<^ "e of events in which they par- 
ticipate. And, viewing institutions in a Malinowskian sense of an organised 
set of people, as well as the rule-guides for behavior, 1 can describe 
an institution in terms of schedules of events. 

Some «of course *may see the use of event as not helpful in describing, 
comparing, measuring, predicting, and theorizing about culture. It may 
seem too particularistic; too confining. I argue here, however, that 
to handle the obligation of intersubjective replicabllity in complex urban 
settings, and the complex interpenetration of formerly separate and more 
readily separable cultural systems, the event analysis approach is ex*- 
tremely helpful. I<Ihlle I have used the approach In a limited way in re- 
search referred to here, its use was incomplete and I cannot as yet argue 
on the grounds of full demonstration that it works. I hope to have per- 
suaded you it is promising. But we hope to be putting it to full test again 
soon in a study of Mexican-Americans in rural Illinois. 
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Appendix A 



The following questions were oskeu of students » in order to clarify 

the cultural aeaning of joking around. (Part 3> Section 2) 

22*0*0 Is "to joke around with one another" acceptable or unacceptable 
between the following people? 

Es "se relajaban uno al otro" aceptable o inaceptable entre las 
aiguientes personas? 

22.1.0 Two boys who are friends: Yes Mo 

Dos muchachos que son amigos: Si No 

22*2.0 Explain under what circumstances 

Explique bajo que circunstancia s 



22.3.0 Two girls who are friends: Yes No 

Dos muchachas que son amigas Si No 

22«4.0 Explain under what circumstances 

Explique bajo que circunstancia s 



22.5.0 A boy and a girl: Yes No 

Un muchacho y una muchacha: Si No 

22.6.0 Explain under what circumstances 

Explique bajo que cincunstancia s 



23.0.jO Is "to joke around with one another" acceptable or unacceptable between 
the following peop?e? 

Es "se relajaban uno al otro'' aceptablu o inaceptable entre las aigtsi-' 
entes personas? 

23.1.0 A male teacher and a male student: Yes No 
Un profesor con un alumno: No 

28.1.1 Explain under what circumstances 
Explique bajo que circunstancla s__ 



2^,2.0 



A female teacher and a female 
student: 

Una profesora y una alumna: 



Yes 
6i 



No 
No 



AO 



28 •2*1 Explain under uhat eireunstanees 

ExpXiquo bajo quo circunatancla s 

28«3.0 A raalo toachor and a female student: Yes llo 

Una prpfesora y una alumna: Si Mo 

28. 3*1 Explain under t;hat circumstances 

Expllque bajo que circunatancla s 



28.4.0 A fenale teacher and a rtale student: Yes V.o 
Una maostra y un aluximo: SI Wo 

28.4.1 Explain under uhat clrcunstanccs 
Uxplique b&jo que drcunstancla s 



28.5.0 A teacher and a parent: Yes :To 

Un laaestro y un padro: SI No 

43.0.0 Is "to joke around rrlth one another" acceptable or unacceptable bott/een 
the folloulnc people? 

Es "se relajaban uno al otro" aceptable or inaceptabXe entre las slsui* 
antes pcrsonas? 

43.1.0 A father and a son: Yes No 
Un padre y un hljo: Si Ito 

43.1.1 Explain under what circw<i8tanccs 
ilxpllque bajo que circunstancia ^ 



43.2.0 A mother and a son: Yes -to 
Una madre y un hijo: Si Mo 

43.2.1 Explain under uhat circunatances 
Expllque bajo que drcunstancla s 



43.3.0 A father and a daughter: Yes -to 
Un padre y una hija: Si Ito 

43.3.1 Explain under vhat circunstanceo 
Expllque bajo que circunatancias 
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Thio paper uas r.lvcn at the Anthropolc.y Colloquium^ March 1, 1972, 
IcGlll University, lontreal, Canada. The funds to support the research 
on t;hich this paper is based uere provided by Social Rehabilitation 
Service, lILi/ SRS iiO-2969 G 70 » and by the aureau of Educational Research. 

^At the first level of abstraction on action, one can distittp,ui8h 
interaction; x;hich is, of course, interdependent, ordered actions of tv/o 
or more persons. Thanlcs to early, careful uork on the part of Chappie 
and Arensberji (1940) to develop a data lanp^uase and system of notation 
for interaction, we can be fairly precise when we v;l8h to focus on the 
interaction dincnslon of the event. Mo can include a fairly precise 
account of interaction in the direct observation of events. 

The conceptualization of activities Is another reconstruction of de«* 
scriptive data several logical steps renoved and, therefore, at a further 
level of abstraction fron tao coordinates of the scene and the strean 
of action. Goodenouf>h (1963) su^nests that since activities are ornanized 
v*ith reference to intended ^oals, they like sentences in speech, have 
rcco<>ni2able bc<>inninr;s and endln!7.s» \;hlch nalce then readily isolable 
as natural behavioral entitles for analysis. Plainly, they are likely 
to be behavioral entities that have significance and meaning in the nlnds 
of nenbers of a culture. The toncept of activity bridnas the level of 
description involved in microevents uith the level of syvibolic meaninf; 
and nanifcst function of the culture in uhlch the events take place. 
Thus, ue adopt Goodenou^h^s (li)G3: 324) formulation, that uhether the 
activity is customary (that is, ''desl'med to accomplish recurrin;; pur-- 
poses... \7herc the same means for acconiplishins the purpose continues 
to be available ...'*) or \7hcther the activity is ad hoc (that is, 
**desi<Tned to accomplish unusual ends or to deal trith conditions \7herc 
comon neans are unavailable ...") all activities Involve these three 
features: (a) actors of certain types; (b) a set of procedures that 
can be f emulated as recipes and rules; and (c) one or more purposes 
or goals fron the vleus of the actors, \ctors and other people are 
aware that the effects of r,onlQ and purposes contribute to the activity's 
neaninc' to then. Tlie effects of purposes, hov;ever, t;hether or not 
the people are a\;arc of all of then, produce the activity's functions 
In their lives and In tiic event. (See tiie final column of the Event- 
analysis Observation Form> Figure 2.) 

lakinn sense out of activities involves rclatinr^ the action to 
Intended consequences, usually by asking*, > '**Jhy arc you doln^ that 
that T/gy?" (Goodenouoih, 1963: 325). For a given cultural f>roup, 
findin^^ purpose for activities «^.lve one a picture of the cognitive naps 
the -lenbers of a ^roup have of their physical, social, and even his- 
torical envlronnent. These naps are T;hat Luvi-Strauss calls '•folk- 
nodels** (Levi-Strauss, 196A). In earlier behavioral science terns, 
they were labeled the desires and values of a people. So beyond the 
descriptive account of the events ciicnsclvus for our Puerto Rican and 
non-Puerto ^lican er>os and their nctt;orks in the domains of hone, 
school, and pecrdoia, ^e aavo been inquiring about peoples ^ procedures 
and purposes in their activities and about their perceptions of their 
o\/n and others' purposes. 7e have been conparinr tlieu tyita one v^nother 
to reveal culture differences and unrecognized sources of conflict. 
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The idea of Frlnary Ttessago Systems is borrot^ed directly itom Uall» 
but the Systems as presented are in larse part my o\m selection. In 
each case I suggest the three 3.evels of distinctive feature, forus* and 
PL *'4im appropriate to that syston* 

^The emphasis here on information, nay obscure the i^^ssibility that 
there is an ecological syaten external to the culture system, but in 
part determinant of it. Such thinns as population ratios, population 
nobility etc. are examples at ecolosical variables that are not part 
of the cultural information system, althoush actions controlled through 
human information may contribute to the ratios, rates, etc. In ny 
view eeolo{»y and culture must be distinguished, not cor.ibined, for the 
distinguishing allov^s us to understand and measure their interd^spendence, 
but eoobitting them leads to confusion in <eur uaderotandins* 



See footnote 2. 
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